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NARRATIVE. crumbs of biscuit which he had in his pocket, 

THE NURSERY. though soaked, afforded him scanty but welcome 
. THE SAILOR BOY AND HIS BIBLE. refreshment. His Bible, sowondertully preserved, 
Published by the American Sunday School Union. became, in such circumstances, still dearer to 

At a village in Warwickshire, England, a few|him: he carefully pressed out the water, and open- 
pious people were in the habit of meeting at anj|ing it, these words met his eye, and fixed his at- 
early hour on the Sabbath day for prayer and/|tention: ‘‘ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye 
praise. Returning from one of these meetings, a} perish from the way when his wrath is kindled but 
Christian female observed a poor sailor sitting by|a little. Blessed are all they that put their trust 
the way-side, with his Bible and his hymn-book in|in him.” Upon this he meditated. Doubtless he 
his hand, as if waiting for the time of divine wor- had perused them before, but they had never 
ship. She invited him to her house, when he gave|struck him as being words of most solemn mean- 
the following account of himself and his Bible. ing; he had never considered them, or supposed 

He was born in America. At twelve years of|they contained any particular truth; but now they 
age he left his home. A father’s advice and a|made a deep impression upon his mind. He 
mother’s tears were unheeded: he embarked on|stretched himself upon his rocky bed; sleep 
the wide ocean, and soon met with many dangers| weighed down his eyelids, and tired nature sunk 
from tempests and battles with the enemy. One|to rest; but the words still seemed sounding in 
night a dreadful storm arose, the ship became un-|his ears. He was afraid the merciful Saviour 

A FRENCHMAN, manageable, and in the morning an awful scene | would in his case cease to be merciful. 

The French nation have always been proverbial | preserited itself: every person on board had been| His situation was dangerous in the extreme: 
for their politeness. You see this gentleman is in| swept away, by the waves, breaking over the ship, |his body pinched with cold and hunger, and his 
the act of making a very graceful bow to some ac- | and he found himself the only liging person upon a|tongue burning with parching thirst, he seemed 
quaintance, whom he observes on horseback at a| vessel going fast to pieces. even now to be visited with the anger which the 
distance, a military officer, I suppose by his three} The poor boy finding that he must leave the| Scripture he had read threatened to the careless 
cornered hat. sinking vessel, put as much money in the pocket|unbeliever. He now feared lest he should be 

The people of this country are slender, ac-|of his jacket as he could. He had, likewise, a| doomed to perish, and that fo.ever, and that he 
tive, well proportioned, and rather shorter than | treasure, which, though he was ignorant of its real| should never know of the blessedness of those who 
their neighbors, and said to be less subject to| worth, he yet prized as having belonged to his| put their trust in the Almighty. Like Jonah, in 
deformities than the people of most nations. Their| mother. It was a Brste. When he left home at| his distress, he called upon the Lord, and the Lord 
eyes and hair are black, and their complexion | twelve years of age, he determined to take some-|heard him, Like that disobedient prophet, he was 
brown. The peasantry, both male and female, |thing that should put him in mind of her. Hej|cast into the deep in the midst of the seas, and 
are generally very ordinary, and are said by Eng-|had, as he said, no love for the book, and but|the waves and the billows passed pver him. Now 
lish travellers to form a remarkable and striking | little knowledge of what was in it; but it was his|it was that he prayed and cried unto his God, 
contrast to those of the same rank in this country. | mvther’s. He had often sefore called upon God for deliver- 
Paris, the capitol of France, has always been the| Where is the boy whose heart does not melt| ance from danger, but he had never felt as now. 
head quarters of fashion; and this is said to be the| into tenderness when he thinks of his mother?| When least expected, deliverance was at hand. 
only tyranny to which the French submit without | In the hour of sickness or of sorrow, the love and| A ship hove in sight, bound on her homeward 
a murmur. Nothing appears to be mere tiresome | faithfulness of a mother are very dear to the heart. | voyage to Liverpool. What now was his joy!— 
tothem thanuniformity; hencethe constant changes} ur sailor, in all his wanderings, had preserved with what anxiety did he strain his eyes to watch 
in dress among them. It is quite impossible to| this blessed volume; it was a small one, and he|the coming vessel! and with what dread did he 
describe any particular dress which is adopted for easily kept it within the bosom of his jacket. think of being passed unseen! A fresh breeze 
a standard. A foreign prince once employed a| Having made this preparation, and finding tha.|had sprung up, and the vessel was going very fast 
painter to represent faithfully on canvass all the| the wreck could be no longer a place of safety, he through the water. He had passed two long days 
different dresses of the various European nations. | committed himself to the waves, hoping to be|on this rock, and was suffering from raging thirst, 
When the artist came to France, he felt quite in| able to swim to the land; but, alas! land was very He had scarce strength to wave his handkerchief. 
despair, not knowing what he should do, or how| far off. He continued swimming for a long time; | Happily it was perceived. A boat was sent off, 
he should represent the perpetually varying fash-| but finding the treasure he had about him adding and he was taken on board the vessel. 
ions. After much consideration he painted a greatly to his fatigue, he cast away his Bible,| Now, rested and refeshed, he soon regained his 
naked Frenchman, carrying under his arma piece} which, notwithstanding his wish to preserve, he|strength, and with a grateful heart poured forth 
of cloth. The prince astonished at the painter, |thought he could most easily do without. ‘‘Yes,”’| his thanksgivings to God, and renewed his vows 
asked why of all the people in Europe he had giv-| said he, when mentioning the circumstance, ‘‘Yes, | ever to be the Lord’s, At length he was landed 
en the French no dress. ‘‘Sir,” replied the inge-|I threw from me the Bible; I east it into the|safe at Liverpool, and was now pursuing his way 
nious artist, ‘‘he will make one for himself according | waters, being sorry only because it had belonged | to London. 
to his fancy with the cloth that he is carrying.” |to my mother; I knew it not as containing the| Let the reader of this narrative remember, if 

Politeness and good manners may be traced in| « pearl of great price.”” But though I had thus he, like this poor boy, has despised the Bible, 
France through every rank in life. Even the lower} far lightened myself, the money still weighed|that a day of ‘‘sore distress” is coming, when, 
class of people behave to each other with a sur-| rather heavily; yet, being unwilling to part with like him, he shall find it more precious ‘‘ than 
prising degree of civility. ‘They are famous for| it, I tried all my strength and continued swimming. | thousands of gold, or ten thousands of silver.” 
public amusements, masquerades, balls, routs,| After some time, and when I must have made| We are hastening to the day of death, which will 
and tea gardéns. The theatres are a favorite} considerable way, I turned to see whether my|be more dreadful and solemn than that which he 
amusement. The Parisian ladies are famous for] Bible was in sight, though I could not suppose it} saw, when floating on the swelling waves of the - 
their gaiety, beauty, accomplishments and graces; | possible, even from the distance; and thought in-|deep, without a companion and afar from home. 
their countenances have the best kind of beauty, |deed, that it had sunk in the waters; but, to my| When our friends may weep, but cannot assist 
namely, expression; and their manners are exceed- great surprise, I found it borne up by a wave, and|us; when our hearts are ceasing to beat and our 
ingly easy and agreeable. When a person dies} now close to my shoulder! My very heart thrill-| souls preparing to take their flight: what shall we 
in France it is announced to the magistrates, who| ed with joy; I seized my precious book, and could|do then without a Bible? Or if, like this poor 
at the end of twenty four hours, send a public| not help crying out, ‘‘O, my Bible! so you would| boy, we possess it, of what use will it be to us, if 
officer and four porters to take away the body.|not leave me, though I cast you away: well, then,|we have not an interest in the promise of peace 
They carry it silently to the cemetery, and when|come what will, you and I will never part.’*Pand joy which it contains? The precious volume 
they are arrived at the edge of the grave, the offi- Gladly did I put it in my jacket, and then emptied | assures us of great things which God has laid up, 
cer proclaims aloud to the grave digger, ‘‘In my pockets of my money, which, being the great-| but it is only for them that love him: and for those 
the name of the law, I command you fo bury this dead er part of it silver, was bulky as well as heavy.” |who slight his authority and despise his reproof, 
body.” _The Catholics however have the liberty of] At length he reached a rock, which raised its|he has treasured up ‘‘ wrath against the day of 
performing any sort of religious rites over the| head just above the water, upon this he scrambled,| wrath.”” Awful was the night on which thi- poor 
body of their deceased friends, which they may |thankful to rest his weary limbs upon it. A few! sailor boy wis tossing on the foaming billows of 
think their religion requires. H. 
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the deep; but still more dreadful will that night 
be, which will show to us the wreck of all earthly 
joys, and open to our view the unbounded shores 
of eternity! Then if we have loved the Bible, 
shall we feel its value, in having led us to that 
Saviour who is a hidiag-place from the storm, and 
a covert from the tempest, and who can say peace! 
to the troubled waves, when they can swell and 
roll arou..d us. 

Committing ourselves into his hands, we need 
not fear, ‘though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea;” even then we may sing and say— 

Calm as as a summer’s evening, we 
Shall all the wreck of nature see; 
While grace secures us an abode, 
Unshaken as the throne of God. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE ROBIN’S COMPLAINT. 
‘Hold! hold! your rifle,” chirped a beautiful 


high spirited robin, one morning to the man ina 
black coat, who had shot down nine of her com- 
panions, while taking their morning supply o 
cherries; ‘‘ hold, hold, your rifle and tell us why 
you so cruelly make war upon us? Are not the 
eherries for us as well as for you? We have 
been wont these many summers to gather food for 
ourselves and our little ones from these trees; we 
take only what we want for the day. We do not 
** sow,” or ‘‘ reap,” or *‘ gather into barns;” but 
day by day in this way, your ‘‘ Heavenly Father 
feedeth us.” He made us to ‘‘fear” you, and 
gives you leave to take of us for food; but we pro- 
test that he does not intend that you should shoot 
us down for sport, or for preservation of the cher- 
ries.” 

The robins now all chirped and fluttered and 
nestled about the trees, to cheer their bold com- 
panion, and to find a prominent twig that they 
might hear the sportsman’s reply. 

** Quite eloquent, little miss robin, said the man 
of the rifle; and quite true in sentiment, too, had 
you found the cherries in the woods, fields or pas- 
tures; but these trees were placed close to the 
house for our children and for the very purpose of 
protecting them from your ravages. These trees 
are for us; the fruit is ours; you have no right to 
it, and it is because that you persist in taking it, 
that I have killed so many of your companions. 
Besides, you are rather mischievous, you know, in 
the garden, and therefore as a matter of exercise 
and pleasure, I would shoot you as I would the 
hawk or the squirrel.” 

** Well, Sir,” rejoined the robin, taking cour- 
age. ‘‘We know there is very little of which you 
can or ought to complain of us, while we had sup- 

d there was a great deal you did and must 
Love and admire. We nevertrouble you with our 
sorrows; we suffer cold, hunger and pain, but do 
not complain to you. The wind, the storm, the 
forest oak and the distant willow can tell you of 
our distresses, and the gurgling brook of our fever- 
ish thirst; but from the earliest rays of the morn- 
ing to the stillness of eve, we do not fail to warble 
at your window, in your arbor, all about your 
fields our pleasantest notes, and to sing our sweet- 
est songs. We feed upon the worm, the bug, and 
the fly which gives you so much damage in your 
garden and cornfields; and we had supposed from 
the care with which you have protected our nests 
from cruel boys, you would cherish us the summer 











through. But, now, just because we take part of 


these cherries, so red, so sweet, sd pleasant to the 
eye, and so delightful to the taste, you cruelly 
frighten, wound and kill us as though we were 
vile-hawks or mischievous crows. Do conside 
that just at this time we can find but little food, 
while we have more occasion for it now than at 
any other time. Our little nests are now filled 
with our darling little unfledged baby robins, and 
‘we must in this great scarcity for food supply them 
and ourselves by the greatest diligence. The 





food, are now scarce. The seed has become a 
plant, and the worm and bug take shelter from the 
sun and only appear in the night, when we are 
at home protecting our little ones from the dew 
and the cold. In fact, there is little else for us 
just now but the cherry. You must see that we 
must live upon the food supplied by your Heaven- 
ly Father in such rapid succession. O Sir, did 
you duly reflect how diligent we are obliged to be 
to procure a supply of food, you would not object 
to our taking a share of these cherries, and could 
you see how many little nests of baby robins are 
now to hunger and pine away and starve because 
you have killed their mothers; or could you know 
how many of our companions are now famishing 
with thirst and hunger in their nests or under the 
fences from broken bones and mangled flesh, by 
your cruel shot, I am sure you would never touch 
that rifle again. Do you say, it is no matter, we 
are nothing but robins. True, we are nothing but 
robins, but it is said a ‘‘sparrow shall not fall to the 
ground without His notice.” Our little legs can- 
not be broken without giving us great pain; and 
though we cannot send for a doctor tocure us and 
ease our pains, yet believe our grief and pain are 
just as distressing to us. How you would grieve 
if your little boy, to whom we have so often sung, 
were hungry, and you could get food for him only 
at the risk of your life! and are you not reproved 
by Him who made and loves us all, that while you 
have been killing us for taking a few cherries for 
our children, yours have been made sick by eat- 
ing too many? Did not the doctor advise you to 
let the robins eat the cherries; that they were pro- 
vided by God for them, and bread and milk for 
your children? O Sir, look again at our dead 
companions under the tree, and again think of the 
poor little starving ones you have bereft of tender 
mothers, and say, if your Heavenly Father saw 
them fall and hears the young ravens when they 
cry, DOES HE APPROVE?” 

The robins now all flew away to their nests, and 
told their darling little ones whose heads were 
stretched up above the top of the nest and mouths 
wide open, that they must go without their break- 
fasts; that a cruel and thoughtless man had been 
shooting at them, and that nine little nests of robins 
would see their mothers no more, 
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THE WELL-SPENT SABBATH. 


The Sabbath, pre-eminently above every other 
day, demands an undivided attention to works of 
piety and love, if we would maintain a spirit of 
prayer. Its stated and frequent occurrence is 
evidently designed to maintain a habit of devotion 
in the soul; and would men but avail themselves 
of the spiritual privileges, and feed upon the spir- 
itual food, which Sabbaths provide, ‘‘in the 
strength of that meat,’”’ they would be enabled to 
encounter the privations and distractions, of the 
intervening days of secular life, and to raise their 
spiritual course to the mount of God, with patience, 
safety, and comfort. As regards the Christian 
world, the profanation or observaance of the Sab- 
bath is one of the surest marks of a corrupt ora 
reformed church. As regards Christian expe- 
rience, many a pious individual has testified, with 
Sir Matthew Hale, that the comfort of the week 
was intimately connected with the strict and spir- 
itual observance of the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath opens, as it were, a vista into the 
kingdom of heaven, of which it is a reflected copy, 
though faint, indeed, and imperfect; and there- 
fore, our relish for the one, tests, not uncertainly, 
the degree of our preparedness for the other, 
But Sabbath sanctification is not the heartless per- 
formance of any duties, however excellent: it is a 
drinking into the Sabbath spirit, and a joyful ac- 
quiescence in the permitted privilege of serving 
the Lord without distraction. The Sabbath per- 
mits us, unshackled, not only by worldly duties, 
but by worldly cares and worldly thoughts, to wor- 


maintain, on this sacred day, a holy serenity, a 
sanctified cheerfulness, unmarred by any allowed 
intrusion of the distracting business or anxious 
cares of ordinary life. Every occupation, word, 
and thought, should be stamped, ‘‘ Holiness unto 
the Lord.” Let us but do our part, God being 
our helper; let us but study to preserve the tem- 
ple undefiled, and prepare to receive the heavenly 
Visitant, and the spirit of prayer, peace, and joy, 
will enter in and dwell there. Let us turn away 
our foot from the Sabbath, from doing our pleas- 
ure on God’s holy day; and honor him, not doing 
our own ways, nor finding our own pleasure, nor 
speaking our own words; and then shall we de- 
light ourselves in'the Lord, for ‘‘ the mouth of the 

Lord hath spokon it.” 

I have often thought, as I walked out amid the 

fields of nature from a village-church lighted up 

by the soft and golden lustre of a western sun, 
that a summer Sabbath evening gives the closest re- 
semblance, the loveliest draught of heaven, which 
earth supplies. The fair face of nature smiles, 
with increased charm, in its tranquil and sweet 
repose. There is an indescribable stillness; as if 
God intended that the evening anthem of the chor- 
isters of heaven should be heard throughout the 
wide and lofty concave of their magnificent tem- 
ple, and that every sight of beauty and sound of 
melody should meet undistracted attention, and at- 
tune and elevate the soul to Him. Only shun the 
more crowded haunts of man, and every counte- 
nance reflects the scene, and wears an aspect of 
relaxation and calm composure. The curse seems 
removed. For this one day, man no more in the 
the sweat of his brow eats bread; no more the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
gether. On this day of universal rest, no sighs to 
toiling age and overburdened weakness, no cruel 
oppression of the inferior animals, no overreaching 
cunning and chicanery, meet and mar your happi- 
ness. All the enjoyments of this sacred season 
are, and ought to be, eminently domestic as well 
as elevating. A Sabbath evening, like its blessed 
antetype, reunites the several members of the do- 
mestic scene, whom the avocations and labors cf 
every-day life have dissevered from familiar inter- 
course; and collects again those diverted rills of 
affection into the one and abundant stream of sym-- 
pathy. On this evening, especially, should the 
patriarch’s wise and pious resolve, ‘‘ As for re 
and my house, we will serve the Lord,” be er- 
blazoned on every domestic altar and regulate 
every domestic society. In these happy seasons 
of reunion and relaxation, the young mind should 
be taught by experience to blend every memory of 
home and of happiness with God and with eternity. 

And if, in after days, some beloved member wan- 

ders a prodigal into a far country, pursued by a 

father’s and a mother’s tears, let the memory of 

that father’s house be inseparably associated with 
the memory of that father’s God; that so the prod- 
igal’s resolution, ‘I will arise, and go unto my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sin- 
ned against heaven and in thy sight,” may be the 
first breathing of his penitence, also, and the wel 
come habinger of his reformation, 
pa a nn 
THE WISDOM OF GOD. 

Extract from “The Attributes of God,’ being a Series of 
Sabbath Evening Conversations, designed to illustrale 
the Character of God. By Harvey Newcomb. Pub- 
lished by the Mass. Sabbath School Society, No. 13, 
Cornhill, Boston. 

Helen. O, father, I wonder how any body could 
ever think that this world was all contrived by chance 
when there are so many evidences, in every thing 
around us, of the workings of an Infinite Mind! 

Father. Yet, we have but just begun to glance 
at the evidences of infinite wisdom, displayed in 
this world. It would take an age to enumerate 
them all; and then I suppose the half would not 
be told. It is manifest in every object. What 
provision is made for perpetuating and producing 
in ever increasing abundance, every variety of the 
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every tree, produces a great number of seeds of 
its ownkind. Some of these bear millions of secds 
every year. And what provision is made, for 
scattering them abrcad over the earth, and pre- 
serving them from destruction. The heavier kinds, 
are swallowed by beasts, and fowls of the air, and 
carried wherever they go, and there discharged 
without injury, to vegetate and produce their kind. 
Others, as the thistle, are furnished with wings, to 
scatter them in the air, to the four quarters of the 
earth. Wherever a thistle blow lights, it will 
plant a seed, to spring up and grow. And all 
seeds are incorruptible, when buried below the soil 
in which vegetation springs, though they are very 
easily dissolved when at a proper distance from the 
surface for vegetation. Seeds have been known 
to be preserved in this way for no less than two 
hundred years. All-this is designed to make pro- 
vision for the wants of the animal creation. And 
how exactly is every animal fitted for the purpose 
of its creation. The wild animals, that live upon 
flesh, are furnished with claws and tusks to tear 
in pieces their prey; while the tame ones have 
teeth fitted to crop the grass, and hoofs calculated 
to support them in bearing burdens, The hum- 
ming bird, which sucks the honey from the flowers, 
is provided with along slender beak, with wings 
so contrived as to give it the power of standing 
still in the air. ‘The woodpecker, which feeds on 
worms, is alse provided with a long beak; but so 
sharp and tough that he can remove the bark and 
wood which encluse the worm hole in the tree; 
and then he has a bearded tongue like a dagger, 
with which he reaches in and pulls out his prey. 
And so, if we should examine the whole race of 
quadrupeds and fowls and fish, we should find 
every one exactly adapted to its manner of life. 
And those animals which are suited to the conve- 
nience of man, for food and other purposes, are so 
formed as to multiply with great rapidity, while 
the beasts of prey, who are of little use, increase 
slowly. Fish, which furnish the principal means 
of subsistence for a large portion of the human 
race, are produced in vast quantities, and multi- 
ply with incredible facility. 

Solomon. But I think man is the most wonder- 
ful of all the animal race. 

Father. You are right, my son. Truly, did 
David exclaim, ‘‘I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made!” And, in this very fact, we see another 
display of the wisdom of God; for he designed 
this mortal body to be the residence of an intelli- 

ent and immortal spirit; and it might be expected 
that he would put more honor upon it, than upon 
the bodies of the beasts that perish. But, every 
part of this wonderful being is formed with refer- 
ence to the indwelling intelligence, and for its 
especial accomodation. : 

Solomon. Father, why do you suppose it is, 
that man walks upright, while most other animals 
walk on all fours? 

Father. Man. was made to have the pre-emi- 
nence over all the creatures of the earth. It was 
was therefore fit and proper, the dictate of wis- 
dom, that he should assume an erect and com- 
manding position.. It also better becomes the 
dignity of an intelligent being, than the grovelling 
position of the beasts of the earth. Besides, he is 
thus better fitted to the purposes of his existence. 
There are few kinds of manual labor, or intellec- 
tual employments, that could be conveniently or 
comfortably performed by a person walking on all 
fours. 

Mother. , But all parts of the human body are 
exactly fitted to their use. I cannot see any im- 
provement that could be made upon them. The 
organs of the senses are in the right place. No 
other part of the human body furnishes so good a 
position for the eyes as the front of the head. If 
they were on the back side of the head, we could 
never see in the place where our active members 
are employed; or, if they were in any other 
place but that which God has assigned them, the 
exchange would be more or less inconvenient. 
And so of the other members; we can think of no 
other position so good as the ones in which we 


find them. And upon the members themselves, 
it is impossible to suggest any improvement. For 
example, we have just fingers and toes enough on 
our hands and feet. Persons have been born with 
six fingers and toes on each hand and foot; but 
the addition was of no use; but only made them 
more clumsy. And when there is less than nature 
has provided, the deficiency is greatly felt. Try 
now, children, and see what you could do, if you 
had no thumbs. 

Julia. It would be very awkward, mother, to 
do any thing. See how hard it is for me to pick 
up a pin between my two fingers. 

John. I could spare three fingers off my hand, 
better than a thumb, 

Father. Here again, you see another exhibi- 
tion of the wisdom of God, in adapting our mem- 
bers exactly to our wants. But, you will see this 
in a more striking manner, when you consider 
how many offices these simple members are ealcu- 
lated to perform. How many things can you do 
with your hands? 

Julia. I can sew and knit, and hold my books 
open, and hold my knife and fork, and feed my- 
self, and I don’t know how many other things. 

John. And I can write and cipher and do all 
kinds of work. 

Father. Well suppose we had different mem- 
bers for every different office that is performed by 
the hands: where should we find room for them in 
the body? And here again you see the operation 
of the same principle which I mentioned before: 
to how many different purposes the wisdom of God 
has adapted the same simple means. But, when 
we take a more minute survey of the human body, 
we find ourselves lost in wonder and amazement. 
It is made up of innumerable parts, all of the most 
exquisite workmanship, philosophically arranged, 
upon mechanical principles, so as to form a most 
complicated, and yet perfect machine, for the pur- 
poses of life; and all this is kept in motion by one 
little organ, the heart, which, like the pendulum of 
a clock, operates to send the current of life through 
the whole system; while the regular play of the 
lungs, renews the vital principle of the blood, by 
bringing it into contact with pure air; and again 
it goes forth to renew and invigorate every part 
of the body. ' 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 

Do any of my dear yeung friends realize the 
shortness and uncertainty of life? do they, while 
pursuing the pleasures, and delights of childhood 
and youth, reflect that the journey of life may be 
to them, short, and suddenly terminated? I know 
that it is perfectly natural to look forward and an- 
ticipate months and years of pleasure, and to 
imagine that the day of death is far distant. We 
see many engaged in the various pursuits of life 
who are much older than ourselves, and we can 
scarcely believe that we may not attain to the 
same length of days. But, if instead of looking 
forward, we would look back, a few years, even 
the youngest who reads this paper, we should re- 
member many who began their earthly career, 
with us, or at a much later period, whose journey 
is ended, whose account is sealed dp to the judg- 
ment of the great day. 

I have been led to reflect on this subject by the 
surprising death of a sweet little girl of four years, 
which occurred a few days ago. Little Anne 
awoke in the morning, apparently in perfect 
health, and began her usual prattle with her dear 
friends. Soon, however, she man ed signs of 
indisposition, and before noon became delirious. 
Her disease now assumed an alarming appear- 
ance, and in the evening she ceased to breathe. 

My dear readers, will you think of this? your 
life may terminate as unexpectedly as did this dear 
child’s. Oh, will you not seek to obtain a title to 
an inheritance in heaven, before you shall be call- 





ed away from earth? This is to be found only 
in the love of Jesus Christ, ‘‘ who lived that you 


might live; who died, that you might never die.” 
And will you not seek an interest in His pardon- 
ing blood; will you not love and serve him now in 
the morning of life, lest the morning be all that 
should be allotted you; lest your ‘‘ sun go down 
before ’tis noon.” M. 

















DESCRIPTIVE. 





c Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No. 9. 


As the service of the Temple was constant, 
many have supposed that this was the only place 
of worship among the Jews; but this is a mistake. 
Most of the inhabitants lived at a distance from 
Jerusalem, and only went up three times a year to 
the great feasts, The cities of the Levites, were 
spots from.which emanated much religious instruc- 
tion. The Schools of the Prophets were places of 
resort, especially on the Sabbaths and new moons, 
They had also oratories, to which they resorted 
for prayer. Thus Christ resorted to a mountain, 
and continued all night in prayer, probably in one 
of these oratories. And when Paul was at Phil- 
lippi on the Sabbath, ‘‘ He went out of the city to 
a river side, where prayer was wont to be made,” 
or where there was an oratory. But aside from 
the temple, the principal places of worship were 
the synagogues, where all the people resorted to 
hear the word of God, and the instructions of the 
appointed teachers. These were only erected 
where there were ten men of age, piety, and 
wealth, who could always attend the worship. 
They were few in number at first, but after the 
captivity they were scattered over all the land. 
We can form an idea of their number from know- 
ing that there were twelve in Tiberias, and from 


in fields for the sake of retirement, afterward in 
cities for convenience, and always on high ground, 
from a tradition that if possible no building should 
overlook the synagogue. In imitation of the tem- 


ark or chest in which was placed the sacred books. 
The desk where the reader or preacher sat was in 
the middle. The officers of the synagogue were 
ten in number and six in rank. The first was the 
minister, or ‘‘ Angel of the Church.” It was his 
duty to preach, to appoint the readers, to read the 
prayers, &c. The second was the ruler of the 
synagogue. These were three innumber. Their 
duty was to take care of the things belonging to 
the synagogue, &c. Lightfoot supposes that they 
constituted the Jewish council of three, and that 
their duty was to receive proselytes, to punish 
offenders, &c. The third officer was that of Dea- 
con. These were three in number, and they 
were almoners of the church. The fourth officer 
was the interpreter. He stood beside the reader, 
and as the Scriptures were read in the ancient 
Hebrew, he translated them into the vernacular 
tongue. The names and employment of the other 
officers are not known. These officers sat with 
their backs to the west, facing the congregation. 
The males and females were separated by a part 
tion of lattice work. The first act of worship was 
prayer. The passages of Scripture printed on 
the phylacterics were then read. Then the law 
and the Prophets in ancient Hebrew were read, 
and the minister expounded a portion of them. 
A benediction was then pronounced and the peo- 
ple dispersed. While reading, the minister stood, 
but when he began to expound he sat down. 
we read (Luke 4) that ‘‘ Christ went into the 
synagogne on the Sabbath-day and stood up to 
read. And he closed the book and gave it again 
to the minister and sat down. And he began to 
say unto them,” &c. 

The days on which the Jews assembled for wor- 
ship were the 2d, 5th, and 7th, the last being the 
Sabbath. The two first, which were called days 
of assembly, were attended only by the strictest 
sect. To them it is probable the Pharisee alluded 
when he said ‘‘ I fast twice in a week.” Luke 18, 





12, There were also public prayers each day, 
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460 to 480 in Jerusalem. They were at first built © 


ple, the west end of the synagogue contained the . 


Thus . 









































Youth’s Companion, 








at the 3d, 6th and 9th hours. The worship of the 
synagogue is said to have been peculiarly solemn, 
but it is the reverse among the modern Jews. The 
latter has been thus described. Each male upon 
entering the synagogue, threw a scarf over the 
shoulder which they retained while the services 
continued. The reader wore a black robe, and 
the congreg: tion retained their hats. The sacred 
books which were contained in a highly-ornament- 
ed silk bag, were carried with great ceremony to 
the platform on which the reader stood, facing the 
congregation. The lesson for the day was divid- 
ed into seven portions, and the reader called suc- 
cessively seven persons to hear them read. He 
then read passages in ancient Hebrew, from the 
roll containing the prophets, holding it elevated 
and at every motion moving the little bell attached 
to it. "The books were then carried back, and the 
worship concluded. During all this, no solemnity 
was observed, the people constantly going out, 
talking to each other, and even the reader leaving 
his post for some minutes. 
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EDITORIAL. 








At the request of the Editor, a young Lady has written for the 
Companion a series of articles on the Habits of Children, which 
we will adopt as our own, by placing them under the Editorial 
head; and we think they will be read with interest and profit by 


our young readers. 
HABITS--No, lI. 

‘“* Habits!” says a little reader, “I don’t know 
what that means, so I guess I’ll not read it.” But 
stay one moment, and let us have a little talk about 
it. Did ‘you never observe that when you had risen 
at the sane hour for several mornings in succession, 
that you afterwards woke at that time? If so, then 
you had acquired a habit of waking at that hour, and, 
if it were a suitable time, it would be a good habit, 
and one worth indulging. Some habits, like this, are 
good; others are very bad, and should be overcome as 
soon as possible. 

Of these bad habits there are two classes; the first 
are those which are wicked, such as are in direct op- 
position to the law of God; the second, are disagree- 
able and ridiculous, and probably occasion inconve- 
nience to ourselves and others. I once saw a young 
lady who began when she was a very little girl, to 
hold her thumb in her mouth. After a while her 
mother tried to cure. her of it, but found it so difficult, 
that she thought she would wait until her daughter 
became older, supposing that she would then be 
ashamed of it, and leave it off. And when Rachel 
became a young lady she was very much ashamed of 
it, but it had been so long indulged, that after several 
ineffectual attempts to conquer it, she gave up in 
despair. I saw her sit in company with this thumb 
in her mouth; she did not seem herself aware of it, 
and when some one told her, she looked very much 
mortified. Sometimes she would cover it with some 
bitter liquid, and once I saw it covered with an enor- 
mous poultice, but five or six minutes afteward it 
found its way out again. So you see how careful we 
should be about forming habits, they are so hard to 
overcome. 

A gentleman who was accustomed to speak in pub- 
lic, always had a string in his hands, which he twist- 
ed around his fingers when he addressed a public 
assembly on any subject, and when it happened to 
break, he used to say that the thread of his argument 
was br » and he was unable to proceed. You 
have probably read of the great orator Demosthenes, 
who had an impediment in his speech, and was in 
the habit of shrugging up one of his shoulders when 
he spoke. Asa remedy for the first of these defects 
he spoke with pelibles in his mouth; for the second 
he hung a sword above his shoulder, so that at every 
shrug it would receive a severe prick. Now if we 
should try to conquer one bad habit as this great man 


tried to conquer his, we should certainly be equally 
successful. ; 








VARIETY. 


—— 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Mental and Moral Cultivation on Boston Come 
mon-=No. 4. 


This is a beautiful fence. Where did the iron and 
stone come from? A few years ago they were in the 
bowels of the earth. Now we see, what industry, 
skill and taste ean do. How much Miyp and Heart 
is yet, as it were, in the bowels of the earth, hid and 
useless, but, a little Christian industry, skill and taste 
could discover it, and convert it into all that is useful 
and ornamental. Are you a spiritual geologist and 
artist, in the Sabbath school, for instance? 


The spacious firmanent! Can we count the stars? 
Impossible. Can we count the mercies of our God? 
Still more difficult, Can we count the blessings of a 
single minute? One who tried to do this, found with 
his poor ability that he could reach the number of 
6042. This however was but a modicum, and he 
was compelled to say with David, How precious are 
thy thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum 
of them! If I should count them, THEY ARE MORE IN 
NUMBER THAN THE SAND! 


How far that lamp shines this dark night! Every 
good action is a bright burning lamp in the dark 
moral world, sending its pure light in every direction, 
yes, even into distant regions, and far down into 
future time. How many such lamps have I set up? 
Or, have I only blackened the darkness! 


—— 
Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it Holy. 


On a recent occasion, a young man, accustomed to 
attend divine worship, and, from a child well ac- 
quainted with the Holy Scriptures, was solicited to 
join in an excursion on the Thames on the Sabbath 
day. Conscience remonstrated; but the love of pleas- 
ure, and the temptation of entertaining society, silenc- 
ed the monitor. The day was agreed upon, the 
weather was unusually fine, and the party twelve in 
number, assembled on the bank to proceed to Rich- 
mond, Among the party was this young man. Just 
as he was stepping into the boat, the happy remem- 
brance of the word of God spake powerfully, ‘ Re- 
member the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” Con- 
science instantly replied, “how can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God?” Hecould proceed 
no further, he retired from the brink of the Thames, 
amidst the jeers and ridicule of the scornful. But 
what were his feelings, when the sad tidings came, 
that as the party returned from the unhallowed 
amusement in the neighborhood of Putney, the boat 
ran foul of a barge laden with coal; the party, half 
intoxicated, saw, but could not clear the impending 
danger. ‘The screams of the females were heard on 
the shore, but alas! to no effect. Seven of the par- 
ty sunk to rise no more. 
[Twelfth Report of the Northwest London Auziliary Bible Society. 

—<f— 
Work for Sundays. 


A young gentleman, a few Sabbaths since, in peru- 
sing the ‘ Mariners’ Magazine,” observed these 
words; ‘* Go out into the high ways,” &c. and turn- 
ing to me said, “‘ Let us go out and see what we can 
do, perhaps we may be the means of doing some 
special good in this way, if in no other.” Time 
would not permit me to go; but he, in taking acircuitous 
way to the Church, fell in with a jolly tar, and invit- 
ed him to take a seat with him in the Church; accord- 
ingly he did, and never did I see a person so much 
affected by the preaching of the Gospel as was this 
hardy son of the ocean. But this is not the conclu- 
sion; during the whole of the service his manly cheeks 
were bathed in tears, and many a deep sigh found its 
way from his heart. He has been a constant atten- 
dant on Divine Service ever since, and I hope he has 
tasted the sweet consolation of the forgiveness of his 
sins! I would that we had many young men that 
would spend their Sabbath mornings, instead of tri- 
fling them away, as too many do, as did this philan- 
thropic and spirited young man.— Mariners’ Mag. 

—~—. 


Snake Fight. 


Startling Adventure.—On Saturday last, Mr. John 
Foster, w esides near the Washington Print 
Works, in ‘town, discovered near his house a 


large black snake; he seized a billet of wood and pur- 
sued him some twenty yards, to near a small tree, 
when the serpent turned, raised himself in an upright 
position, and prepared to act upon the defensive. He 
threw the billet of wood and missed him, whereupon 
his snakeship came at him fall tilt, his mouth thrown 
open, and with his fiery eyes and forked tongue ex- 
hibiting all the venom of his species. Mr. F. seized 
a small stick, and as he came up made a pass at him, 
put he dodged it,and gave back. This was repeated sev- 





eral times, the snake all the time with his eye steadily 
and piercingly fixed uponthatof Mr. F. After some 
two minutes spent in this way the snake suddenly 
vanished, ‘‘ and,” says Mr. F., “as quick as thought 
itself | beheld him upon the limb of a tree, about ten 
feet above my head, and in the very act of springing 
upon me.” The distance from the ground to the ex- 
tremity of the limb where the serpent prepared for 
the leap, could not have been less than from 25 to 30 
feet, and yet Mr. F. had only time to change the di- 
rection of his own eyes ere they met the keen gaze of 
the serpent in his new position. He then called to 
his brother to bring him a loaded gun, keeping his 
eye upon the snake until he was shot dead. Before 
they left the spot a still larger one appeared, much 
more venomous than the first, being determined to | 
revenge the death of its mate. This one they also 
killed; she measured 5 feet 7 inches in length and 
$ 1-2 inches in diameter. The mate was 5 feet 2 
inches long, and $ inches in diameter.—N. R. Times. 


/ 


—— 
Gratitude.—An Extract. 
I remember once that Philadelphia merchant many 
years ago, whose wealth and importance were only 
equalled by the goodness of his heart and the purity 
of his principles, rescued a mechanic from the clutches 
of poverty, and what was worse in those days, the 
hands of the Sheriff. The son of the mechanic was 
young, but old enough to know his father’s benefac- 
tor. Many years after this, the merchant fell into 
difficulties, and at the most trying moment, when all 
his former friends had forsaken him, the mechanic’s 
son now comparatively wealthy, stepped forward to 
his relief. ‘I am much indebted to you,” said the 
reduced merchant. ‘ By no means,” said the other, 
‘*T have only paid the debt which my father contracted 
at the corner of Chesnut street thirty years ago, when 
I was just old enough to know the cause of my poor 
mother’s tears.” The merchant grasped his hand 
and burst into a flood of tears. 


——. 
Sunday School Anecdote. 

A little girl came voluntarily to her teacher, and 
presented the tickets she had been collecting for some 
time, observing that she could not think of receiving 
any more—that she thought it sinful to receive pay 
for learning the word of God, when it was so great 
a favor. Her teacher remarked that she had better 
keep them until she had procured enough to purchase 
a large Bible. With child like simplicity, (lifting up 
the little Bible she held in her hand,) she asked, does 
not this contain all that is in a Jarger one? 


—>-— 
A Boy that knew Something. 


*T wish I could join the Temperance Society,” 
said a little boy about six years old, who stood 
shivering in one corner of a miserable habitation 
rendered comfortless by ardent spirit. ‘ You are 
not old enough,” replied his mother, “ you can’t un- 
derstand it.” ‘*T guess I’m old enough to know bet- 
ter than to drink whiskey,” was his reply. 














POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Deuteronomy 32d, 11th.—As an Eagle stirreth up her 
nest. 

‘* She wishes her young to fly, but they refuse. She then 
‘* stirs up ’’ the nest—shakes it—turns out the inside—scat- 
ters the parts—and either destroys it entirely, or makes it so 
uncomfortable that the eaglets move out upon the neighboring 


boughs, where they are in a posture for flight. God does 
the same with us.”’—Jay. 


Oh! fix hot thy dwelling place hege, 

Oh, settle not down in thy nest, 

The storm end the tempest are gathering near, 
The whirlwind is coming to fill thee with fear; 
‘This earth was not made for thy rest.” 


Oh, tie not thine earth-cords so fast, 

Oh, bind not thy heart to thy nest, 

These cords must be severed,——this tie must not last, 
Thy heart, if it cling here, must feel the chill blast; 
** This earth was not made for thy rest.” 


Oh, fix not thy dwelling so low, 

Oh, settle not down in that nest, 

The changes of earth, they will stir it up so; 

The waves will dash on thee—the surges o’erflow; 
«¢ This earth was not made for thy rest.” 


Oh, fix not thy dwelling so high, 

Oh, settle not down in that nest, 

Tis all full of dangers this side the blue sky; 
Go, perch on the bough, and be ready to fly 


Awar to thy Heavenly rest. ALIce. 








